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FOREWORD 


E ducation in the United states has developed from two oppo- 
site starting points^ Collies were oi^anized to train lenders, 
particularly ‘for the churches and the courts. They Jieeded schools 
to prepare their prospective students, and so a system of academies 
grew up dominated largely by the colleges. , ^ 

But widespread public elementary schools developed* for a quite • 
different purpose. The people needed education for their own personal 
satisfaction and for the fequirements of citi^nship. These schools 
were soon supplemented by high schools. States established State 
universities. Thus there came to be the unbroken chain of public 
education from the kindergarten through the university. 

Liberal arts coUeges, while originating in the former movement, are, 
of course, a very important link also in the public education chqin. 
They are affected, therefore, by the present tendency of communities 
. to extend the period of secondary education upward to include the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades. They 'are also affected by the 
increasing distinctness .with which the two functions of the college, 
namely, general education and specialization, are being identified, 
respectively, with the first 2 years and last 2 years of the curriculum. 

Because of the influence of these trends upon the cohtinuity of 
attendance of students in the liberal arts collie, it has seemed 
important to study', for colleges of different types, such questions as: 
How many years do students remain in a given liberal arts college? 
How. many transfer from one collie t^ another? and How many 
drop out from year to year? ♦ 

It is believed that this bulletin, which has resulted froqi such a 
study, will prove helpful to those interested in the liberal arts college. 

Bess Goodyjcoontz, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education . 
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I T IS COMMON knowledge that a considerable fraction of the 4-year 
liberal arts colleges in this country are predominantly freshman and 
sophomore institutions, if judged by the proportion of students enrolled 
in the two lower classes. It is also common knowledge that independ- 
ent junior collies are developing rapidly in this country. 

Students completihg the first 2 years in the 4-year college, as well 
as those graduating from the junior collies, frequently enter either 
another liberal arts college or some professional school to continue 
their college work. These transfers constitute a problem for higher 
education in general, but for liberal arts coUeges'in particular. Shall 
the 4-year liberal arts college be set up. essentially as a continuous 
curriculum designed for those who remain in the institution for 4 
years? Or shall it be ess^tially two successive'curriculums, one of 2 
years’ duration for those who either do not intend to pursue education 
further or will pursue their education in some other institution, and 
on top of this 2-year course another 2-year course for those who 
desire specialization in the liberal arts? 

The problem has been made somewhat more acute duringthe recent 
depression because of itxe financial aspects of the situation. The 
colleges find that the specialization period of the last 2 years is relatively 
much more expensive than the more general education period of the 
first 2 years. Tliose institutions which rely to a large extent up6n^ 
student fees can mmntain a satisfactory 2-year curriculum, but find 
it much more difficult mi^tain a satisfactory 4-year curriculum. 
Students appear to be somewhaLmore critical and exacting in their 
demands with respect to their collie courses than formerly. This is 
particularly true of the college" courses taken xduring the last 2 years 
of college. Specialization in the arts and sciences is coming 'to be 
regarded as a curriculum comparable with profe^onall cunricula, 
requiring not only thorough scholarship on the part of the instructors 
but expensive equipment and libraries as well. 

. There ib-, therefore, an increasing demand that the courses in the 
first 2 years of the liberal arts college as well a^ those in the academic 
junior college shall be so planned as to prepare for transfer into the 
junior year of the liberal arts college as well as for entrance into the 
first year olf the several profesrional schools, liberal arts colleges are 
experience tame difficulty in fitting these transfer students into their 
.junior year courses. Students, on the other hand, aro finding them- 
selves embarrassed in their attempts to transfer from one institution 
to another without loss of time. This is hwdicapi»ng' them and their 
parents, who^desire that' the first 2 years beyond h4d^ school should 
, ' ' 'i 1 ,— -- 
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be -spent in an institution near home even though the last 2 years 
'might spent in a distant institution. 

In an effort to shed light upon .the many questions involved m the 
situation described above, the study reported herein was undertaken, 
The original data for it were secured through a questionnaire addressed 
to the presidents or deans of all the liberal arts colleges in this country * 
on August 15, 1936. Tbe questionnaire, which is reproduced as 
appenduc A, contained but four questions, the last two of which had 
two divisions. The first question asked about the distribution of 
enrollments among the four classes — freshmen, sophomore,, junior, and 
senior — as of October 1 935. The second question asked for the number 
in the graduating class and of this total the number who had entered 
the institution as freshmen, as sophomores, as juniors, or os seniors. 
The third question asked for the number of students received in the 
institution by transfer from other institutions during 1935-36. THe 
fourth question asked for the number of students who had transferred 
from the institution to some other college or university during 1935-36, # 

From the above questions it will be observed that the purpose of 
the study is t6 ascertain the extent to which students' in the liberal 


arts colleges take less than the typical 4-year course in any given 
coU^e. The question concerns the numbers eoming into a given 
cdll^e for only the upper years of the course, as well as those who 
remain in a given college for only the early 'years of the course. 

It must l\e made clear at the outset that no criticism of any institutioit 
is implied if it is found to be serving quite largely freshmen and sopho- 
more students. Collies of liberal arts have as a part of their legiti- 
mate function preparing for other’ curricula which they do not them- 
selves provide. Professional schools throughout the country in a 
great many cases require at least 2 years of liberal arts college training' 
for admissi^. Furthermore, many liberal arts colleges 
terminal courses of less than 4 yearsm length designed to round out the 
general training carried on ' through the high school, or to provide 
vocational training of nonprofessional types. 

THE NUMBER OF COLLBOBS INCLUDED IN THE STUDY 


1 


In the directbry of coUegesi||]^ universities published by the Office of 
£ducati(Ai there are listed 6 As institutions under the general title of 
colleges and universities attended by white students. These exclude 
all mstitutions ma int a i n ed solely for NTegroee, and they also exclude 
all professional schools, teachers ooUeges, normal schools, and junior 
colleges. 

Within each one of these 666 institutions there is a unit Imown by 
some such hame as the college of liberal arts and sciencee. ^metimes 
this umtbas on^ the arts as distinguished from ths scienoe8,'but in . ' 
most cases it includes both the arts and the sci^oes. Sometimes thq 
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institution consists of only this collie of arts and sciences. Some- 
times it haa associated with it a few professional schools, or in the case 
of universities many professional schools. Whatever the oi^anization 
'within the institution, this study is limited to the colleges of arts and ‘ 
sciences. ' 

The questionnaire was addressed to the president or dean of the 
college of liberal arts in each of these 656 institutions. Usable replies 
were received from 426 of them. Not all replies answered all questions, 
but usable information on at least one of the questions was contained 
in each of these replies. The colleges thus replying were grouped for ‘ 
purposes of tabulation into the five following classes: 

. 4 Numbtr 

* > rtniiltt 

A. Colleges under the general control of some Protestant Church and 

not within university organizations 146 

'' B. Colleges under the general control of the Catholic Church and not 

within university organizations '73 

* C. Colleges under the controf of a private corporation and not withih 

university organizations .• 66 

D. Liberal arts colleges under public control, and mostly within univer- 
sity organizations i 74 

E. Liberal arts colleges under private or church control and within uni- 

^ versity organizations 67 

All of the following tabulations wrill treat these five groups *Mpa- 
rately. The total numbers of students enrolled in these colleges, the 
distribution of the students among the four classes, and also the 
'numbers graduating are given below. 


Class 

• 

Protestant 

oolleges 

1 

Catholic 

coUogos 

Private 

coHegetf 

Public 

colleges 

Collegos Id 
private and 
church uni- 
versities 

Total _ 

t - ' 

I 

1 

4 

5 

• 

' 7 

• 

Frethmen 

' 19, 562 

7,133 

if. 920 

36,044 

■/ 

19, 7U8 

94.367 

SopkiomorM 

12.809 

4,871 

S.9S! 

28.171 

14,994 

69. 832 

Jonlore 

9,164 

. 3,869 

A.A70 

18, 106 

11,680 

49. 498 

8enlorv 

* 7,556 

8.546 

A.232 

14,604 

0.880 

41.818 

Total 

49,091 

10^419 

33,818 

96.925 

fiS.262 

255.515 

BIUDibw p«iluat«d In IfN.. 

7.m 

l.tlf 

aiu 

1M56^ 

Mr7q 

41, lit* 


The answers to the questions up6n which this study is expected to 
throw light may depend somewhat upon the size of the student body. 
Therefore, all of the tabulations v^Uch are based upon enrollment 
divide the institutions into ^up>s according to enrollment. Where 
th§ questions relate.to the size of the graduating class the institutions 
a^grouped again accoidipg to the numbers graduated. 

In the succeeding pages did^ vrill be given on the questions in the 
•order in which they appear on the questionnaire. , In all of them it 
erae* 
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will be understood that only r^ular students enrolled in undergraduate 
cuijiculff are included. All special, irregular, and ^^duate students 
aro excluded. The data on enrollment are to of October '1935. 

DISTRIBUTidN OP ENROLLhiENT ' 


The question was asked in the following words:. 


, Distribution of enroUmentp October 1936 ; 

Freshipen ^ Sophomores Juniors Seniors Total 

The numbers thus secured from each institution were reduced to 
percentages of the total. In order to save space, the percentages of 
freshmen and of sophomores were then added and the distribution 
tables based upon this sum. 

Table 1 represents the distribution of collies according to the 
percentages of students enrolled in the freshman and sophomore 
classes grouped 1^ types of control and by numbers enrolled. The 
table should be read as follows: Among the Protestant institutions 
of from 1 to 200 students, one coUege has 49 percent or less of its 
students in the freshman and sophomore classes, two collies have 
from 50 percent to 54 percent in the freshman and sophomore classes, 
etc. 

Based upon table 1 , the following observations may be made: 

Size of student body . — Of the Protestant collies, 30, or ?0.6 percent, 
\ have 200 or fewer students. Of the Catholic colleges, 31, or 42,4 
percent, have 2Q0 or fewer. Of the other three groups— the privately 
controlled colleges and the collies of arts within pubUcly controlled 
or privately controlled univerdtiee — there are few with enrollments of 
- 200 or fewer. . ® 

Of the Protestant colleges, 69.8 percent have 400 or fewer students. 
Of the Catholic colleges, 80.8 percent have 400 or fewer students. Of 
the private colleges, 45 A percent have 400 or fewer. 

Of the coUeges'withiii publicly controlled universities, 54.1 percent 
have more than 800 students, and 18.9 percent haveTnore than-2,000 
students. Of the. colleges within privately controlled universities, 
43.3 percent have more than 800 students, and 8.9 percent have more 
than 2,000 students. 

Of all types of colleges combined, the predoipinant suse is from 200 
to 400, with mere than half enrolling fewer than 400. There are, 
however, more students in the 41 largest coUeges enrolling more than 
l',200 each than in the 218 smallest colleges enroUing 400 or fewer each. 

Percent oj eleidente enrolled aefreehmen and eophomoree, — ^The me- 
dians 'and quartOes recorded in the rishthend columns of table 1 
indicate the percents which &e combing freshman and sophomore 
das s ee are of the total enrollments. Tra figure are to be read as 
fallows: Of the 140 j^testimt colleges, half have leas than "97 percent 
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and half 'have more than 67 percent of their students enrolled as fn*sk- 
men* and sophomores. One quarter Of the colleges have 62 percent 
or less and one quarter have 72i percent or more of their students 
enrolled as freshmen and sophomore.s. 

Table 1.— DISTRIBUTION OF COBLEGES ACCORDING TO PERCENT 
TH^AT THE COMBINED FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE ENROLI^ 
MENT IS OF TOTAL ENROLLMEI^T 


Number of colleped having the following fiercents 


f'ollegp^ groupetl by type of 
control antr by enrollnieiit 


Up 

to 


.*i0 I 55 
to to 


49' ^ 54 ! 59 


ProlMUnt: 
UptoJpO. 
201 tom.. 
401 to 000.. 
001 to 800.. 


Total. 


CatboUor 
Up to 200.. 
201 to 400^. 
401 to 00b.. 
001 to 800.. 


TotaL. 


Privato: 

Up to 200... 
201 to 400... 
401 to 000... 
001 to 800.,. 


TotaL. 


Public: 

Cpto200.... 
201 to 400..... 
401to000..^. 

001 to 800 

801 to 1,200... 
1,201 to ugo. 

2jR.. 


Above 2,1 

Total. 


Priyato or ehuroh onivmftyr 

” to 200 !. 

to400...i 


Up 

201 


J 


4Qlto«W. 

eltoaoo . 
aMtoi,aoo.. 

1,901 to 3,000. 

Abov* 2,000. 

• 

Total.,,... 


All iiMrtimtioiis; 
Up to 200.... 
201 to 400..... 

^ 401 tO«00 

- 0Olto8OO 

^ 801 to 1,200... 

1»201 to 2,000. 
Above 2,000.. 


TMaL. 


18 


It 


18 


11 


14 


81 


It 


It 


II 


U 


42 


12 


18 II 


14 


12 


n 


21 n* 11 iM 71 n II 


14 


14 


It 


Total 


11 


30 

72 

30 

14 


lit 


31 

28 

11 

3 


7t 


5 

26 

12 

24 


13 

13 
16 
11 

14 


74 


2 

17 

13 

t 

13 

10 

0 


17 


70 

148 

70 

00 

28 

21 

20 


42t 


Quiutile percfMtuges 


First 

quartile 


11 


tl 


18 


01 

oor 

M 

67 

60 

00 


Me 

(lian 


! Third 
(luartile 


11 . 14 


17 


N - 



14 


17 


16 


67 

67 

66 

64 

62 

64 

64 


1 

72 

71 

09 

OB 

6t 

08 


71 

JL 


, a 

V 
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The medians and quartalea of the other groups are to be read 
similarly. 

The percents of Juniors and seniors can be calculated by merely 
subtracting the quartiles and medians from K)0. Por example, half 
the Pro^tant collies J^ve 33 percent or Jess in . th^* junior and 
senior classes, one-fou^ have 28 percent oy less, and one-fourth 
have 38 percent or more. ' 

It will be observed that while three Protestant colleges have less 
than 50 percent freshmoi and sophomores, five others have more than 
80 percent freshmen and sophomores. 

^ ’Die Catholic colleges have significantly smaller percentages of 
freshmen and sophomores than do the Protestant-coUeges. This b 
true drapite me fact that the Catholic colleges typically have smaller 
enrollments than the Protestant colleges, and in general smaller enroll- 
ments mean larger percentages of freshmen and sophomores, as indi- 
cated m that section of the table where all institutions arfe combined. 

The privately controlled colleges have*^ slightly lower precentages of ' 
freshmen and sophomores than do any other group.. It will be 
observed, l^, that the public colleges have larger .j>^centage3 of^ 
freshmen and sophomores than do the privately controlled colleges or 
the collies within privately controlled imiversities. This, is .^e 
despite the fact that they have typically larger enrollments: - ■ 

* Taking all institUtiQns together, the median shows that there are 
typically about two’fireshmen and sophomores to one junior and senior. 
In the cblljy es enrollmg from 800 to 1,200 students, the percentage of 
freshmen and sophomores b less than for any other enrollment group. 

LENGTH OF Ti MB GRADlfkTING STUDENTS HAVE BEEN IN A 
. ' GIVEN COLLEGE 

It ia shown above that in general the liberal' arts coUegeshave about 
half as m'^y juniors a'nd seidors as freshmen and sophomores. The 
figurae a^ nbt concerned with whether the students in the junior and 
senior classes have spent their freshman aqd sophomore years in' the 
same college', or whether they have transferred from some other 
collegd. ' It b conceivable, for example, that one collie with 200 
juniors and ^niors receives th^ all from the lower classes in the 
'same college wliile another college with the same number mi gh t 
receive 100 juniors and seniors by transfer. Continuity of attradance 
in college is conditioned by tran^erees as well as by drop-outs. 

Answers will-here be soug^ to two questions: (1) What percentage 
of the graduating class ento* the given college as freshmen? lliis b 
ahswhred ^ table^2 ; and (2) What percentage of the graduating class 
enter the given .oottege as juniors or seruorsT This is ansyrerad in. 
tables.^' • ' 
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Table 2 .— DISTRIBUTION OF COLLJEGES ACCORDING TO PERCENT 
OF GRADUATING CLASS WHO ENTERED THE SAME COLLEGE AS 
FRESHMEN 


I 








t 

Xomber of ooUeges haviziy the following perotsts 

Quartile perceour^c^ 

type of eoncrol and 
by size of | 7 «d- 
omtingciaai^ 

Up 

to 

40 

X 

to 

54 

55 
to 

56 

X 

to 

64 

55 
to 
X ’ 

TO' 
to 
74 1 

1 

75 ; 
to ; 
76 

SO 

to 

84 

35 1 
to 

39 1 

X 

to 

94 

1 

96 I 
to 
IX ! 

To- 1 
U1 j 

1 

First 1 
qnar- 1 
tile ! 

i. 

MMi- 1 
an ' 

1 

Tlurd 

quar- 

tile 

< ' ! 

» 

I ‘ 

«i 

4 i 

t 

» 1 

1 i 

7 

6 

• ! 

If 

11 : 

It ] 

IS 1 

i 

14 , 

16 

11 

Protestsm: 1 i 

ITn Irt K - 

2 - 

1 

i 

2 i 

1 

3 1 


5 j 

ll 

4 i 

r 


, 


i'tOfiO 

Ui 7.^ 

3 j 

1 

/ 

2 1 

5 

3 1 

,9 

9 ! 

10 

6 1 


3 1 

1 : 

56 




?| 

2 

T ' 

3 

4 . 

5 

7 ! 

6 * 

30 




76 to 100 , . ( 

1 I 

1 1 

2 

4 

2 

4 

1 1 

3 i 

18 





100 _ -1 

1 

jL\ 


4 I 

4 

2 1 

1 1 

1 

12 

1 














. 




T»4aL 

1 i 

1 

J.! 

Ji! 

— ( 


t4 i tS 

t4 

11 1 

lU 


81 1 

88 

CtttboUc* 

Up to 2S. 

f 

2 1 

1 

i 

1 


1 

3 i 

2 ' 

♦ 

1 

6 ! 

3 1 

i 

4 1 

23 

1 

i 




3 1 

3 




5 1 

3 


1 ‘ 
. j 

3 ' 

27 




51 to 75 

1 




1 i 


1 

3 

2 

4 

12 


i 


76 to 100 



1 

j 


1 

1 

1 

3 

6 




AKnxA li¥l 




... . 1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

3 


1 



.. 








. 1 

tataL 

‘i 



— 

1 i 

1 1 

If 

It 

17 

4 

16 ! 

n 

76 i 

86 

ft 

PriTmte: 

Up to 25 


i 

1 

1 i 

1 1 

1 i 

1 1 

^ 1 

V i 


! 

3 

1 

6 

1 



aito50 



2 



4 

2 

4 ; 

1 


13 

1 



61 to 75 

1 



1 

.... 


1 1 

5 

4 

I 

■ 3 ’ 

17 

: ■■■ 1 



76 to 100 

1 

•1 

2 

1 


1 

-- i 

.... 

6 

I 



Above 100 

1 

1 



1 

j 

’ V| 

1 3 

5 


X 










1 

1 






I 

1 

1 

s 

Ti 



11 

1 

14 

9 

X 

" 76 

86 

it 







1 











Poblle: 

^ Up to 25 




1 

j 



1 I 

1 


1 

• 3 


1 

1 

20 lA fiO 




1 

j 

( 

1 i 

3 

^ 1 

1 

.... 

7 




51 to 75 



i 

3 

2 

t 

'T 

9 



i ■ 

" 764o 100^ 

1 

A 

.... 

1 

. ; ! 




2 

10 




101 to 200 

1 

1 

2 

, 1 

1 1 

1 ^ 

1 2 

'2 

5 


18 




XI to 400 

1 


' 1 

2 

3 


1 

2 


“ 3 ' 

13 




AlM>ve 400. 

1 

1 


i 

1 

M 1 



r 

I 

7 





t 




> j 





TitoL 

4 

‘ S 

Ll 

7 

8 

i 

1 

iZ! 

!• 

» 1 

i_i^ 

1 8 i n 


i X 

PrlTmte or churcb 
imif«n4ty: 

Up to 25 



1 

t 

1 


! 

; 1 

! ' 


1 1 
1- 

1 ! 

1 

Ifi 

1 

' 

1 

1 



1 

6 

2 $ tA 50 


1 

!’*!’ 

rV 

1 1 

2- 


4 

1 

1 : 

1 

10 




51 to 76 

2 



i , 

1 , 

.... 


j 

; 2 

1 i 

2 

['2 

17 




76 to IX 





3 

■ 1 1 

1 I 

1 1 


9 




101 to 200 . . . 


1 


1 : 

1 » 

1 

1 

t 

1 

i 

7 



1 , 

201 tA 400 




2 1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

13 



1 V- ' 

Ahavm 400 i 

1 



1 


1 1 

1 1 

2 

6 



1 





1 





1 






Tilal. 

1 ^ 

t 

1 

4 

a. 

T' 

> 

• 

8 

8 

8 

fi 

71 

81 

91 

AH institiilioDa: 

Up to X.. - 

2 

2 

3^ 

^3 

2 

1 

2 

I 

• 

10 

11 

8 

10 

X 

76 

84 

92 

- XtoX 

. .6 

5 


6 

3 

IS 

X 

8 

22 

la 

6 

6 

113 

71 

X 

» 

51 to 76 

4 


! 2 

’ 4 

8 

6 

17 

.16 

9 

11 

85 

73 

83 

m 

76 to IX 

1 

3 

t 3 

3 

4 

6 

6 

5 

•7 

2 

8 

47 

X 

X 


101 to IX 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

3 

8 


p. 9 

•12 

7 

X 

76 

84 


XI to4X.. 


1 1 

1 

1 

2 

I 

2 

2^ 

6 

2 

6 

X 



6r 

* Above 4X. . 

1 

2 

I 

1 

2 



1 

2 

3 

13 


1. - -V 













1 ' 

Total -A 

1 17 

U 

l» 



U 

s, 

it 

\ 

•7 

X 

44 

ill 

464 

' n 

« 

1 M 


X 
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OF COLLEGES. ACCORD1N6 TO PER 
CLASS WHO ENTERED TflE SAME COLLE 
EITHER JUNIORS OR SENIORS / 


ICENT 

:ge as 


CkHlofes crooped by 
type of oootro] 
nod by tiie of 
, Rredoattiif duM 

Number ol 

I 

3 

1 

i 

1 

3 

I 

8 

<)aartUe peroentaces 

0 

to 

1.0 

3 

to 

3.0 

4 

to 

6.ft 

6 

td 

7.9 

s 

to 

0.9 

10 

to 

119 

16 

to 

19.9 

20 

to 

219 

26 

to 

29.9 

80 

to 

39.9 

40 

to 

49.9 

IP 

or 

more 

Total 

First 

qiiar* 

tile 

.Me- 

dian 

Third 

qoar- 

lUe 

1 . 

1 

8 

4 

I 

i 

7 

8 

9 

19 

11 

18 

18 

14 


18 

17 

PmMUnt: 





• 











f 

Up to 26...^ 

6 



3 

4 

7 

6 


3- 

. 



^ 27 




»toM 

1 

3 

1 

.5 

7 

14 

. 7 

Y 

4 

4 

2 

2 

A 




‘61 ^o75 

1 

- . - . 

6 

6 

* 2 

7 

4 

2 

2 




30 



. . - 

76 io 100 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 




18 




' Above 100 

1 

— 

1 

3 

4 

2 

2 

1, 





12 





Total 

11 

6 

f 

18 

17 

8t 

It 

11 

11 

4 

8 

8 

la 

7 

18 

19 

CatboUc: 















■ 


upto3s.: 

7 

. ... 

1 

1 

2 

6 


3 

.... 

1 


2 

23 




26 to 60.... 

4 

2 


1 

8 

2 

2 

2 


1 

3* 

1 

27 




61 to 76 

1 

3 

1 

1 



1 

3 

1 



1 


12 




76 to 100 

3 


1 



1 


1 





e 




Above 100 

1 





1 







2 




Total 

16 

6 

t 

8 

It 

11 

8 

7 

1 

2 

4 

8 

79 

- 1 

t 

It 

89 

Pri«te; 
















' 

Upto2J 

2 



3 

1 

.... 

1 






6 




26 to 60...., 

2 

* • • • 

p 1 


2 



1 





13 




61 to 75 

6 



3 

\ 

1 

4^ 


2 





17 




7« to 100 



1 



...J 

lY 

.... 

■j' 


1 


3 




Above 100 

4 

2 

4 

3 

— 

4 



1 

"i 



20 




Total 

It 

% 

t 

6 

4 

16 

8 

4 

1 

1 

U 



a 

" 

4 

6 

14 

PubUc: 












= 





Up to 25 

1 


1 








1 


3 




26 to 50 



2 

1 

1 

2 


I 

1 






' 


61 to 76 

1 


1 

1 


3 


1 

1 

.... 



0 




76 to 100 

2 

r 




I 



2 

3 



9 




lOI to 200 


3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 


1 

19 




201 to too 

1 

2 

1 

1 


a 

1 

3 



r 


13 




Above 400 

2 






3 



2 



6 




Total 

7 

8 

7 

1 

2 

18 

4 

7 

7 

X 

8 

1 

17 

6 

18 

16 

Private or cburcb 

















university: 

















Up to 26 

i 



• 









1 




26 to 50 



1 


i 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 



10 




61 to 75 

1 

2 

2 


1 

2 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 


17 




76 to 100 




4 

2 


3 


1 




7 




101 to 200 

2 


i 



..j. 


1 

1 


1 


7 




201 to 400 

2 

*3' 

2 

3 

1 


l‘ 


1 




13 




Above 400 

2 

— 

2 



‘ 




► 1 

1 

. . . 

6' 

i 



Total 

8 

6 

8 

4 

6 

6 

f 

t 

6 

t 

4 

. .. 

tl 

4 


81 

All InsUtutloDs: 














‘ 



' 

^=K3 

Up to 25 

17 


3 

6 

7 

13 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

60 

H -2 

to 

16 

26 to 60 

7 

5 

5 

7 

12 

28 

11 

11 

7 

6 

5 

a 

114 

8 

18 

22 

61 to 75 

0 

5 

18 

9 

4 

17 

0 

0 

4 

3 

3 


85 

5 

11 

18 

76 to 100 

7 

8 

S 

4 

2 

5 

7 

8 

7 

8 

1 


46 

6 

il 

18 

lO 

26 

101 to 200 ........ 

8 

5 

8 

7 

4 

11 

8 

6 

5 

2 

1 

i. 

60 

4 

9 

19 

201 to 400 

3 

6 

a 

4 

1 

8 

*2 

3 

1 


1 


■. 26 

5 

7 

16 

Above 400 

4 


3 




2‘ 



Z 

1 

..... 

12 


# 

TolaL 

61 

n 

IT 

18 

IS 

n 

it 

U 

«r 


It 

i 

489.’ 

i 

u 

81 



# 



These tables group the coUeges uncording to type 6f eontrd^ wid 
within each type according- to thb numbers graduated in 1036/ ; ^ 
example, in table 2 it will bp noted that of ^ Pirdteatant colleges;*^ 
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27 graduate 26 or fewer studente each. Of these 27 colleges 2 have 
from 55 percent to 59 percent of the graduating class enter as fresh- 
men, while 4 other of these collies have 95 to 100 percent of the 
graduating class enter as freshmen. In the right-hand columns are 
shown the median, first quartile, and third quartile percentages. Of 
the 143 Proteetant colleges, one-half have leas than 81 percent and 
one-half have more than 81 percent of their graduating class enter 
as freshmen; one-fourth have less than 73 percent enter as freshmen; ' 
and one-fourth have more than 88 percent enter as freshmen. 

The public colleges appear to have somewhat smaller percentages 
of graduating classes than other groups who enter as freshmen. That 
means that a somewhat lai^er percentage transfer to the public col- 
leges thftTi to other types after spending at least the freshman year 
at some other institution. 

The Catholic collies and the private colleges have the largest 
percentage of graduating classes entering as freshmen. When all 
institutions ‘hre combined, it will be noted that 17 colleges have less 
than 50 percent of their graduating classes enter as freshmap, wWe 
51 other collies have more than 95 percent. No apparent relation 
exists between the rize of the college as represented by the number 
in the graduating class and the percentage entering as freshmen. In 
general, more than four out of five of the graduating class of 1936 
had entered as freshmen the college fron^hich they graduated.. 

In table 3 the same situation as presented in table 2 is approached 
from another basis, namely, the percent of the graduating class who 
enter the same institution as juniors or seniors. The table needs 
little explanation. While 66 colleges — ^more than an eighth of the 
total— receive less than 2 percent of their graduating classes as juniore 
or soniors, 19 other coUegos recoive more thEn 40 percent of their 
graduating classes as Juniors or seniors. One-half the coll^eq receive 
11 percent or more of their graduating classes as juniors or seniors, 
a fourth of the colleges receive 6. percent or less, and another fourth 
receive 20 percent or more. 

The large colleges appev to have smaller percentages of graduating 
classes enter as juniors or^senims than do the smaller college s. The 
private colleges have the fewest and the public colleges the most 
graduating students enter in die upper years of the course. That may 
suggest that junior college graduates transfer more generally td public 
colleges than to others. 

STUDENTS ADMITTED BY TRANSFER 

.4 " V 

• Queetioniq 3a and.Sh and tike alternative form of (a) and (h>«n the 
qiiesttoniKaim were d^^ignod to ascertam the niuraber.of students re- 
ceived by Wb doUegd transfer after completing some short cunic- 
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uliun elsewhere and the numbers received without completing any 
regularly organized curriculum. These questions prqved more diflB- 
cult to answer than questions 1 and 2. Only 147 colleges replied to 
question 3a and 186 to question 3b. * 

The alternative to questions 3a and 3b was answered by 281 colleges, 
some answe^ who also answered either 3a or 3b or both 3a and 3b. 
Thus there is some oveflapping of>institutions, but this fact does not 
invalidate the summary of replies. Hence there are given three tables 
compiled, respectively, from the replies to tne three questions, 3a, 3b, 
and the alterative form of the question. 


of colleges according to the per- 
cent OF total enrollment 1936-36 REJCEIVED BY TRANSFER 
THAT YEAR^ON COMPLETING THE JUNIOR COIXEGEOR^^^ 
COLlJg^*^ than 4-year CURRICULUM IN SOME OTHER 


Type of control 

f 

Nmnber of oollefes having the foUowlnf percents 

Otb 

1.0 

2 to 
8.9 

Ito 

J^.9 

6 to 
7.9 

8U> 

0.9 

1 

10 to 
11.9 

12 or 
more 

1 Total 

I 

1 

M 

4 

1 

• 

7 


1 

Pro(MtaDt 

23 

17 

23 

14 

12 

fi 

8 

fi 

2 

3 


2 

5 

2 

I 

4 



— 1 

31 

39 

31 

18 

28 

Cttbolie 

TriYate *. 

Public . 

Private univeraiiy 

ToUl 

7 

1 

3 

1 

4 

i 

1 

i 

§• 

U 

. 11 

14 

1 

1 

f 

147 


Question 3a was stated thus: “Number of students received by 
tmsfer from other institutions during 1935-36 on competing the lower 

division or some other curriculiun of less than 4 years .♦ Th°i» 

figure is reduced to a percentage of the total enrollment reported in 
question 1. The colleges are distributed in table 4 according to these 
percentages, and should be read as follows: Of the 31 Protestant 
colleges, 23 admitted less than 2 percent of their enrollment in 1935-36 
by t^sfer of students who had completed some regularly organized 
curriculum of less than 4 years in some other college. 

Two-fifths of the colleges report that less than 2 percent of their 
enrollment had been received by transfer during the year on com- 
pleting some short curriculum el8ewhere.^_^,^U^^J^^6 percent of the 
colleges had received 6 or more percent by^ch 

Question 3b asks for the number received “without compel. 

regularly organized curriculum ..." This figure was reducw 

percentap of the total enrollment and the colleges distributed in 
5 according to these percentages. 
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COLLEGES ACCORDING TO THE PER- 
ENROLLMENT 1935-36 RECEIVED BY TRAN8- 
SOME OTHER COLLEGE WITHOUT COM- 
PLETING ANY REGULARLY ORGANIZED CURRICULUM 


Number of colleges having the foUowii» percenu 


of control and bj enroll- 
nwots ^ 

1 

; 0.1 to 
' 1.9 

1 

^ t 

1 2 to 
1 

' 4 lo 
5.9 

! 

8 to 
7.9 

j 8to 

s.o 

10 to 1 I2TO 
tl.« j 13.0 

14 to 
15.9 

18 to 
17.9 

1# 

1 

1810 

19.9 

20 and 
above 

Total 

1 

> 1 

4 

*. 1 « 

1 

1 

j * 

1 1 

1 

11 1 It 

• i 

18 

ProtMtut: j , j 

rpto200 6, 3| 3 

Vito 400 1 11. 10. 14 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 
2 

1 

r " ^ 

1 

1 1 

1 

t 44 

1 n 

1 . 


! ' 

• 1 

to «JO 

14.3 4 

■ . 2 ! 2 ' 





* 

aoitosoo... 




! » 

Toui: 

CMltolic: 

Up to 300 

n 17' M 

1 It 

1 

1 1 

1 

r 

1 

1 » 

7 

3 

3 

1 

1 2 
3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 


; I ' 

1 

1 

1 

10 

5 

1 

aoito40o 




1 

1 • - 

40itoaoo 

aoiiosoo 

1 



) 

i 


Tata! 

PriTBlf: 

Op to 300 

14 

1 

• 

t 

I 




1 1 ! 


81 



i *• * J 

\ 

1 

2 

2 

^ 4 

u 

1 

1 

3 

1 




' 


1 


r 

1 

2 

11 

3 

13 

201 to 400 

1 4 

3 








401 to 900 

i 

1 







«Ilo900 

Trtn. 

5 

! . * 















f 

1 

7 

S 

t 





1 


m 

PabUe; 

Up to 300 




1 

1 

2 








1 

3 
S 
1 

4 

a 

4 

20UO4OO 



i i 


1 



1 



401 to 900 

2 

1 

1' 

1 

2 


1 






901 to 800 









801 to 1.200 


1 








3 

IJOl to 2,000 


1 

1 


1 





Aboto 2.000 

T»tel 





1 




1 


1 

• 

1 

M 


1 

1 


1 

81 

PriTate or cburcb univer- 
aity: 

up to 200 


I 

1 





' 1 





1 

aoiioooo f. 

4 

1 

4 

8 

i 







401 to <100 

2 







<• aoitosoo 





.1 




801 to 1,200 

-J.-.. 

2 

3 









1,301 Co 2 , 000 . 

1 

I 









Above 2,000 









Ttlal 

4 

8 

f 

1 

t 

1 


1 


** 


81 

An lutltations; 

Upio300 

16 

17 

11 

7 

1 

3 

> 3 

8 

19 

8 

7 

^ 8 

6 

25 

8 

5 

1 

1 

1 

6 

12 

5 

2 

5 

1 

2 

2 





1 

37 

78 

83 

21 

7 

8 
8 

301 to 400 


2 

1 


401 to 900 




, aoitowo 



1 

If 



»1 to 1,200. 





2 

1 JOl to 2^ 

1 

1 


1 





-Above ijOOO 




1 




1 

IMiL^ 








/] 

m 

47 

M 

• 



4 

1 


8 

888 



The percents in table 5 are somewhat higher than those in table 4, 
indicating that the numbers received by transfer without completing 
any regular short curriculum are greater than the uumbere feceived on 
completing some regularly organized curriculum. KJjle the median 
percentage in table 6 is 4| it must be remembered tha'Cttiis represents 
only the transfers recmved during 1 year* If all the students in tbe 
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total enrollment who had been so received were counted, probably tiie 
median percentage of such students would be at least 10. That is, in 
tbe typical cpll^ of liberal arts, at least one-tenth of the students 
start their work in some other college and transfer to the given college 
without having completed any short curriculum in the former college. 

Caution must be used in interpreUng tb^fact, Many justifiable 
reasons may account for students changing from one college to another 
in the middle of a course. Change of residence of the family, for ex- 
ample, accounts for many such transfers. 

The alternative form of the question was stated thus: “If the above 
information is not available^ please give the number of transfer stu- 
dents admitted as: Freshmen Sophomores Juniors 

Seniors .” 

The answers were reduced to percentages of the total enrollment 
(the juniors and seniors were combined), and the colleges were then 
distributed in table 6 according to .these percentages. The table is 
read the same as table 5. 

Of the 281 colleges reporting, 211 receive less than 2 percent of their 
students as freshmen transfers. This percentage is' small in all types 
of institutions but public collies receive more than other types, thus 
indicating the tendency of students to transfer more commonly to 
public institutions than to other types without completing their fresh- 
man work elsewhere. 

More transfer students enter as sophomores than as freshmen. 
About^as many enter as sophomores as enter both junior and senior 
classes combined. This when considered with table 5 would seem to 
indicate that the transfer time is most commonly after a year in 
college but before completing ftny organized curriculum. ' 

^ Examining more particularly the section of table 6 which deals with 
'‘publicly controlled colleges, it will be noted that 11 of the 50 insti- 
tutions, receive 6 percent or more of their tot^ enrollment as Junior 
or senior tranter students. It will be recalled that in publicly con- 
trolled institutions as a group less than one-third of the'enrollment are 
juniors and seniors. Assuming that the 1 1 institutions noted above 
are typical with respect to the percentages of their enrollments who 
are jimiors and seniors, then these 11 colleges admitted 18 nr more 
percent of their junior and senior classes in 1935-36 as transfers thht 
year. Since a like number may have,^been received the previous year, 
it is safe to assume that from a fourth to a third of the present junior 
and senior classes had transfehed to the college as juniors or s^ors. 
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Colloces croaped by type 
of control and by enroll- 
znents • 


Number of colleKe^ haying the following pvriccms 


Freshmen 


0.1 

to 

1.9 


,L 


rroteslant: 

Up to 900. 
201 to 400. 
401 to 000. 
001 to 800. 


Catholle: 

Up to 300. 
201 to 400. 
401 to 000. 
001 to 800. 


Total. 


Priyata: 

Up to 300. 
301 to 400. 
401to000. 
001 to 800. 


Total 


Publle: 

Up to 300 

301 to 400 

401 to 000 

001 to 800 

801 to 1.200 

1.301 to 3.000 ^ 

Ahoy© 2.000 


Total. 


Priyata or church imiyar- 

^*^'pto300 

301 to 400... \... .7..., 

401 to 000 ; 

601 to 800 

801 to 1.200 

1.301 to 2,000 

Above 2.000 


Total. 


.VII inititotloos: 

Up to 200 

301 to 400..... 
401to600.... 

601 to 800 

801 to 1.300..., 
l.Xl to 3,000.. 
Abova XOOO... 


Total.. 


20 

19 

6* 

3 


41 


28 


111 


II 


41 


3 •* 1 
1 
1 
1 


8 


16 


6 

or 

more 


Total 


16 

48 

19 

It) 


Sopbomores 


Juniura and seniors- 


2 

to 

3.9 


4 

to 

6.9 


It Jl 27 


48 


44 


3 
12 
8 
2 

10 

7 

4 


41 


42 

101 

60 

42 

32 

13 

11 


m 

K 


27 


m 


18 


14 


If 


18 


1 — 

Iff 


U 


11 


6 


1 

0.1 

2 

4 

6 


or 

Total 

to 

to 

to 

or 

Total 

more 


1.9 

1 

3.9 

6.9 

more 


It 

11 

12 

IS 

14 

IS 

11 

• j 

16 

1 

7 

a . 

4 

r 

3 

1 

% 

13 


48. 

23 

20 

3 

2 

48 



8 

■ 7 

4 


19 


10 

4 

4 

1 

V 1 

■ 10 

1 

ft 

41 

U 

11 

4 

It 

1 

30 

— W 

1 10 

7 

3 


20 


30 

9 

7 

4 

• 

20 

— . . . 

6 

4 

1 

» • * « 

1 

6 


2 

2 




2 




% 




1 

48 

U 

IS 

7 

1 

48 


6 

3 

2 



ft 


16 

9 

6 

1 


10 

1 

8 

4 

3 


1 

8 

a 

17 

11 

2 

‘s' 

1 

17 

1 

44 

27 

IS 

4 

2 

44 









5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

•5 

8 

9 

3 

6 

1 


9 

3 

11 

4 

3 

,l 

3 

11 

4 

12 

2 

3 

3 

4 

12 


6 

1 

2 

3 


6 

2 

7 

2 

1 

1 

3 

7 

U 

If 

11 

11 

If 

ii 

M 


2 

1 

.... 

1' 


2 

..... 

12 

9 


2 


12 

1 

8 

3 

2 



3 

8 


2 

* 

1 

1 


2 

1 

10 

"6 

2 

2 


10 


7 

4 

2 


i 



4 

2 

1 

.... 

4 

1 

41 

21 

f 

7 

4 

U 
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42 

21 

13 

7 

1 

42 


101 

61 

36 

n 

3 

lOl 

6 

60 

22 

18 

5 

6 

6b 

6 

42 

21 

10 

6 

6 

42 

6 

22 

8 

6 

5 

4 

22 


13 

6 

4 

3 

1 

13 

3 

n 

4 

3 

.2 

3 

11 

If 

881 

1ft 

88 

If 

"1 

m 


The difference in this respect between publicly controlled colleges 
snd those under other forms of control is too great to be accounted 
for by ohs&oe. even thot^i the numUbr of institutions concerned is 
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not large. It is quite clear that more students transfer to publicly 
controUed colleges than to other types not only as freshmen but as 
sophomores and as juniors or seniors. - ‘ 

An examination of the final section of table 6 makes itclearthat the 
larger colleges admit relatively more transfer students as juniors and 
seniors than do the smaller colleges'. ' However, there is little relation 
between the size of college and the percentages of enrollment admitted 
as freshmair or as sophomore transfer students.. 

.'iTUDEXTS TRASSFERRED TO OTHER COLLEGES. 


' The final question on the questionnaire was stated thus: 

*Number of students vbo transferred from your college to enter some other 
college or university in 1935-36: 

(а) On completing the lower division or some other curriculum of less than 

four years 

(б) Without completing any regularly organised curriculum 

The answers to (a) and (6) were reduced to percentages of the total 
enrollment, and the colleges distributed in table 7 according to these 
percentages. The question is very difficult to answer accurately be- 
eausd'few colleges follow up their students after giving them an 
honorable dismissal and a transcript of theifpollegexccord. Neverthe- 
less, 214 colleges answered qu^tion (d) and 266 answered question (6). 

Noting first the left-hand section of table 7 which concerns the 
transfers on completing some oiganized short curriculum, it yrill be 
obseryed that of the 22 Protestant colleges enrolling up to 200 student^^ 
each, 9 transferred less than 2 percent of their enrollment tq some 
other college during 1935-36, on completing some regular curriculum. 
Three of these colleges transfeiVed 3 or more percent. Considering 
the total of ail types of colleges, 99 out of 214 transfer less than 2 
> percent o^ their enrollment per year to some other college, on com- 
pleting a p^^arly organized curriculum. On the other hand, 32 of 
the colleges transfer 8 percent or more of their enrollment per year 
in this way. 

t The right-hand section of table 7 concerns the students who transfer 
to some other college without completing any organized curriculum. 
It will be noted that the distributions in this section on the whole are 
not greatly un^ke those of the other section. The percentages are 
in general a little larger. This means that by and laige the colleges 
transfer a few more students who have not completed any regular 
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Tabl* 7.— distribution OF COLLEGES ACCORDING TO THE PER- 
CENT that the number TRANSFERRING IN 193S-36 TO SOME 
OTHER COLLEGE (A) ON COMPLETING THE LO^R DIVISION OR 
SOME OTHER LESS-THAN-4-YEARS’ CURRICULUM, (B) WITHOUT 
COMPLETING ANY ORGANIZED CURRICULUM IS OF THE TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT . . . 


CoUef!«9 KTOoped 
types of control and 


Number of collece^ hsvtny the followinjf percent*— 


On completinc some cuniruluTn 


Without com plelina^oTfran lied cur- 
riculum . 


Dj cnzrmiuruw 

0.1 to 1 
1.0 

210 

3.9 

Y 

4 to 
5.9 ; 

\ 

8 to , 

8 or 1 
more ^ 

ToUl [ 

1 

O.ltol 

1.9 

2 to 

3.9 

4 to 
5.9 

8 to 
7.9 

8or 

more 

Toul\ 

■ 

^ ! 

1 

\ 

1 

i 

s 

• 

7 

. 1 

I 

8 

18 

11 

U 

It 

Protestant: 

Up to 200 

201 $o 400 

1 

9 

10 

4 

9 

4 

7 

2 

3 

3 

7 

22 

42 

8 

19 

3 

12 

2 

7 

5 

9 

4 

11 

21 

58 

^lloOOO 

3 

2 

3 

1 


10 

9 

4 

4 

8 

2 

T 

' mi to 200 

2 

1 



3 

3 
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3 

8 














M 

17 

14 

I 

18 

n 

17 

U 

U 

U 

n 

111 

Catholic: 

Up to 200 

11 

1 

4 

2 

5 


11 

5 

5 

1 


22 

201 to 400 


3 


1 

3 

14 

10 

2 

2 

1 

4 

19 

401 to 000 

4 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1 

1 

2 



4 

flOl 200 

1 

1 




2 




















n 

1 

• 

8 

f 

47 

n 


t 

2 

4 

a 

Mrata: 

Up to 200 


1 


1 


3 

1 

2 

2 



1 

201 to 400 

8 

2 

2 

“■ '•'o* 

, 14 
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16 CONTINUITY OF COLLEGE ATTENDANCE 

COyTlXLITY OF ATTENDANCE IN RELATION TO • ENDOWMENT 

The foregoing tabled with the brief comments and interpretations 
concerning each one tell the principal quantitatiTe story of. continuity 
of college attendance when all the colleges are grouped together into a 
few categories. There are many other for ma of colleg© grouping into 
w;hich the dSta might be thrown. Only one of these possible groupings 
will be considered here. 

The question is sometimes asked whether colleges with relatively 
small endowments tend to lose their students at the end of the sopho- 
more year more so than do coUeges with larger endowments. It seems 
important to attempt to answer that question by a special grouping 
of the coUeges. . 4 ■ ' 

Each of the three catagories— Protestant, Catholic, and private— 
was divided into three groups:' (1 ) Those having 60 percent or fewer of • 
their enrollments in the combined freshman and sophomore classes; 

(2) those having more than 60 percent but less than 70 percent; and 

(3) those having 70 percent or more of their enrollments in the 
combined freshman and sophomore classes. No iise was made of the 
middle group, but for each of the colleges in groups (1) and (3), there 
was calculated the percentage whicl||the income from student fees for 
^ucational purposes was of income from endowment. Figures found 
in the Office of Education biennial sta^tical report on higher educa- 
tion, 1931-32, were used for these calcinations' 

The distribution of colleges in group (1 ) according to the percentages 
thus calculated is giv^n in table 8, and the distribution of colleges in 
group (3) is given in table 9. Table 8 reads as follows: Of the 30 . 
Protestant colleges having 60 percent or fewer of their enrollments in 
th*e freshman and sophomore classes, 3 have from 51 to 100 percent 
as much educational income from student fees as from endowment. 
At the other end of the scale 2 .Proteetant colleges have educational, 
income froin student fees which is more than 1,000 percent of the 
endowment in^me, or 10 times as great. 

In tables 8 and 9 certain totals are smaller than would be expected ‘ 
from the figures in table 1. ^6se discrepencies are explained in 
footnotes to the tables. 
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Table 8.— DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGES HAVING 60 PERCENT OR 
FEWER OF THEIR ENROLLMENTS IN THE COMBINED FRESHMAN 
AND SOPHOMORE CLASSES, ACCORDING TO THE PERCENT THAT 
THE EDUCATIONAL INCOME FROM STUDENT FEES IS OF THE 
INCOME FROM ENDOWMENT 
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1 ProtxUiit ooQ«c« reported itudeot feet but' do endownteDt iocomc; 2 Prot»UDt colieftf were not 
Ufltod in mi-32; aod 3 Catholic ooUcfes w«v^ not littad in 1931-32; 15 other Catholic colie^ reported 
ftndeot km but no eodowmeot income. 
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Tablb 9.— DISTRIBUTION OF COLLEGES HAVING 70 PERCENT OR 
MORE OF THEIR ENROLLMENTS IN THE COMBINED FRESHMAN 
AND SOPHOMORE CLASSES, ACCORDING TO THE PERCENT THAT 
THE EDUCATIONAL INCOME FROM STUDENT FE^ IS OP THE 
INCOME FROM ENDOWMEI^ 
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S oUmt ProUrtant oollaiM nportad atudant l«t bot oo emtowmant Inooma: 6 oUtar CatboUc atUi(ia 
lapoatad atwlaat faaa bgi do aodowmant Inooma; 1> priratai j ooatmOad ooUan raportad atudmt fcaa bat 
no aodowmant inooma; 4 oUnt CatboUc eaUaiaa wan not liatad in 101-^ anaSothmprtratalr aoaaoUad 
coOapa nportad aa )a^ eoUacm in ini-0L 

These tables reveal that there b little* or no relation between the 
ratio of income from studient fees to income from endowment ^djtbe 
percentage whi^ the freshmen ‘and ^sophomores are of the total 
e^Ument. In other word^ colleges having 70 peacent or more of 
their students in the fredipan and sophomore clasm have but little 
lower ratio of student fees to endowment income than do the cdbges. 
having only 60 percent or fewer of ^eir students in the freshpiraand 
soidiomore clasneH. > ' ^ 
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Questionnaibe Used • 

UNITED STATES 

depabtment op the interior 

. Of^iGE o»* Education 

WASHINGTON 

A siudff of th$ eotUinuily of otudent aUondanco~in-~eoUeges of aria and leionem 

, ' ■ * ■ 

Name of college •. \ Address • 

InfoimaiidD supplied by Title 

All questions refer only to the coUege'of arts and soienoeA, and only to regular 
^dehts enrolled in undergnuRiate curricula. Omit all special, irregular, and 
graduate students.. - c , 

1. Distribution ot enrollment, October 1935: ^ ‘ 

• Freshmen . . Sophohiores — . Juniors Seniors -Total 

27 Nmnbcf giaduated4n-£he _class of 193^^. -I.... Number of these graduates 
who entered the college as:" 

Freshmen Sophomores - Seniors 

Number of student^ AsWived by transfer from other institulibnsdjjring 1935-36: 

a. * On completing the lower division or some other curriculAmoHeaaJthan 

4 years -..-.r • C ' 

b. Without ooihpleting any re^lariy organized curriculum 
If«the above information is qot available, please answer the following: 

Number qf transfer students admitted as: 

Freshmen ^phomores . . . Juniors Seniors 

4w Num,ber df students who transfefted front your college to enter sonhe. other col- 
• lege or univer^ty in 1936^36! ^ ^ 

a On obmpleting the lower division or some other curriculum of le^'thmi 
4 years .A 

b. Without completing^^y regula^ OKgan^ed curriculum 

(This questioh its desimed tv ascertain thd eitent of development of shorter- . 
than-foW-year euirioula^uch as prempdical» whlcla. lead- to more advance col- 
lege study not pffered by your institution as well as the extent of transfer at the 
end of the lower diVisiont I t Is/ alsO deigned to asoertaJn how many ^utfe'nts 
transfer while stul in the mids^^rstnae curriculum.) 

‘ ^ . r • 19 .* 


3. 
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term of the high schools from which the students came to elimination from ooUege. 

.Tallman, Rubbill Wabrick. a critical analysis of student persistence at the 
State university of Iowa. Iowa City, The University, April 15, 1927. 64 p. 
(University of Iowa studies in education, yol. IV, no. 1.) 

A statistical study and interpretation of the academic histories of studenu of the freshman class of 
1990, and of the graduating clase of 1994 at the UniveMty of Iowa. 
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